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LORIMER, WILLIAM (Apr. 27, i86i-Sept.
13* J934)* political boss, representative and
senator from Illinois, was born in Manchester,
England, first son and second among" six chil-
dren of the Rev. William Lorimer, a Presby-
terian minister, and his wife, Sarah (Harley)
Lorimer, natives of Scotland. When he was
five his parents brought their family to the
United States. After a sojourn in Detroit, they
settled in Chicago in 18/0. As the father did
not believe in schooling for small children, Wil-
liam had no formal education up to the time of
his father's death when the boy was ten. There-
after there was no chance for him to at-
tend school. Assuming major responsibility for
the family's support, he sold papers, blacked
shoes, painted signs, worked as a cash boy,
solicited business for a laundry, wheeled coal,
labored in packing plants and at twenty became
a horse-car conductor on Chicago's growing
West Side.

Already the organizer, in his mother's kitchen,
of a young men's ward Republican club, Lorimer
now formed the Street Railways Employees'
Benevolent Association and turned it to political
uses. A ward boss in his early twenties, he was
elected constable in 1886; about this time he
also ran a collection agency, sold real estate,
and formed a teamsters' company for city work.
For helping elect Hempstead Washburne mayor
in 1891 he was appointed water department
superintendent, but he resigned the next year
to run unsuccessfully for clerk of the superior
court of Cook County. Cultivating the immigrant
population intensively, he was elected two years
later a representative in Congress, at the age of
thirty-three, from a nominally Democratic dis-
trict. Altogether regular in his voting, he was
reflected in 1896 and 1898, but was defeated
in 1900 after party quarreling in his district.
Following a fortunate redistricting, he was
returned to Congress in 1902 and reflected
in 1904, 1906, and 1908, by which time he
had become an active member of the House
committees on rivers and harbors, and agri-
culture.

Congressional tenure did not lessen Lorimer's
political activities at home. Known as "the blond
boss," he was instrumental in the selection of
three mayors of Chicago, two governors of
Illinois, John R. Tanner and Richard Yates, and
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a United States senator, Albert J. Hopkins. As
the agent of Charles T. Yerkes [q.vJ], he lined
up legislative votes at Springfield for long-term
traction franchises and otherwise served special
interests. His own brick-manufacturing and
contracting businesses benefited from the drain-
age canal and other public works. But while
Lorimer's political connections reached areas of
protected vice, he was exemplary in personal
conduct. He did not drink, smoke, or swear,
and his soft-spoken manner was one of inno-
cence, patience, and non-resistance. He domi-
nated party councils without giving the ap-
pearance of doing so.
While a representative, Lorimer was elected
United States senator under most unusual cir-
cumstances. His opposition to Senator Hopkins,
with whom he was dissatisfied, split the Repub-
licans and produced a five-month deadlock in
the Illinois legislature. Finally, on May 26,
1909, Lorimer himself was chosen on the ninety-
fifth ballot, 53 of his 108 votes being cast by
Democrats. Filling the seat belatedly, he entered
the Senate June 18 and was appointed to the
committees on manufactures, private land claims,
Pacific Islands and Puerto Rico, and expendi-
tures in the Navy Department. Of this last he
became chairman. As in the House, his voting
followed the party leadership. In less than a
year, the placid newcomer was the center of one
of the bitterest senatorial controversies Ameri-
can politics has known. The storm broke, Apr.
30, 1910, when the Chicago Tribune, under the
editorship of James Keeley, printed the sworn
statement of a young Democratic legislator,
Charles A, White, of O'Fallon, 111., that he was
paid $ 1,000 to vote for Lorimer. Three other
Democratic legislators confessed to receiving
similar payments. Lorimer appeared before the
Senate on May 28,1910, to defend himself against
these charges of bribery and corruption and
himself introduced a resolution providing for a
senatorial investigation.
The case quickly became a national scandal,
with widespread public demand for Lorimer's
retirement. In the ensuing congressional cam-
paign, Theodore Roosevelt informed the Hamil-
ton Club of Chicago that he would not be its
banquet guest if Lorimer also attended; Lori-
mer's invitation was withdrawn. President Taft,
only mildly interested at first, soon began to
work actively against Lorimer and was out-
raged when the Rev. Francis C. Kelley of Chi-
cago called at the White House, Jan. 27, 1911,
to deliver what Taft called a "studied threat"
that presidential opposition to Lorimer wooki
cost the administration the Irish Catholic vote